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FRENCH DRAWINGS: 


MASTERPIECES FROM 


SEVEN CENTURIES 


An Interview with Mme. Bouchot-Saupique of the Louvre 


The year 1955 has seen two important cul- 
tural exchanges between France and the United 
States, involving the scholars of many mu- 
seums on both sides of the Atlantic, and benefit- 
ing untold numbers of French and American 
people who have thereby become more inti- 
mately aware of certain aspects of each coun- 
try’s art collections. 

From April through June, the French Gov- 
ernment arranged the loan of nineteenth cen- 
tury French paintings and drawings owned in 
America, for showing in Paris. Twenty muse- 
ums and private collectors in this country 
contributed to this highly selective exhibition 
—the Art Institute lending seventeen paintings 
and drawings. 

The great feature of the fall (October 13 
through November 27) at the Art Institute is 
the exhibition, French Drawings: Masterpieces 
of Seven Centuries. It is a loan exhibition 
gathered by the Curator of Drawings of the 
louvre under the auspices of the French 
Government at the request of Carl O. Schnie- 
wind, the Art Institute’s Curator of Prints and 
Drawings. The breathtaking display of 175 
master drawings is an assemblage from great 
and smal! museums and private collections of 
france, with a few additions from museums of 
ither lands, including the United States. 

With this inestimably valuable shipment of 
ihe art of seven centuries came the brilliant 
and piquant Curator of Drawings of the Louvre, 
Mme. Jacqueline Bouchot-Saupique, who re- 
nained in Chicago throughout October during 
the period of unpacking and hanging of the 
irawings, for which she feels personally re- 
ponsible. She will return in April to the 
United States, to San Francisco, and accom- 
pany the valuable cargo home. The following 
interview took place in Chicago during the 
Curator’s recent sojourn with us: 


A Cab, black crayon, by Edouard Manet. Musée du Louvre 


Madame Bouchot-Saupique, you visited the United States 
in the winter of 1952-53 and toured the cities of Wash- 
ington D. C., Cleveland, St. Louis, and saw the Fogg and 
Metropolitan museums of art. What is your opinion of 
the collection of drawings at the Art Institute, comparing 
it with that of other museums? 


I consider the Art Institute collection very important. 
As proof of this I have asked you to make a special 
showing of French drawings from your own collection 
to supplement the exposition, so that the importance 
of it may be brought out. I have also requested that 
four of your drawings go with mine to the other cities. 
(Minneapolis, Detroit and San Francisco). 


In what way does our exhibition of French Drawings 
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Horatius Cocles, pen and sepia wash, by Théodore Géricault (1791-1824). Lent by the Musée des Beaux-Arts, Rowen 


differ from that which you selected in 1952 for showing privileges to look into portfolios in many, many places. 
at the Metropolitan Museum? It is only in the Louvre itself that access has become 
That exhibition was largely drawings by French infinitely improved in recent years for the study of 


painters of note. In this one, we have included, be- drawings. 
sides painters, the drawings of architects, craftsmen, Will the Louvre then show this loan exhibition when it 


theatre and furniture designers and some very early returns to Paris before dispersing it to its many owners’ 


manuscripts for a broader view of French art. There By all means, the French Government itself will wish 
are only about four drawings which were shown before . : 

in the United S hag F to see the full effect of its labors. It is but a matter of 
space. The Louvre has not the exhibition space for 


drawings which you have. The Government may de 
cide to show all 175 drawings in the Orangerie where 
travelling exhibitions have been shown before, or per- 
haps hang a selection in the Louvre gallery. 


Among collectors and collections in France, do drawings 
change hands as often in a generation as do paintings? 


Could a tourist in France see the equivalent of this exhi- 
bition by visiting many museums; or is not this the best 
opportunity anyone might have to see this wealth of 
French art? 

It would be impossible to see in France the drawings 


shown here, except by years of effort and special 
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Yes. It is much the same. But you will not find col- 
lectors of both. They specialize. 

Have you witnessed notable rises in value of the drawings 
of French artists since you began to collect for the Louvre? 
Alas, yes! It is so, for all museums. The works of 
Ingres, Watteau, Seurat for example become nearly 
impossible to acquire. They get in firm hands. 

Have the drawings of Matisse risen notably in price since 
his death? 

About double in the past two years. He has a large 
family and his remaining works are owned by the 
family as an estate. 

Who are the great contemporary French artists in your 
opinion? Are there some young figures in the arts which 
Americans should watch? 

Iam not concerned with contemporaries. Nothing 
younger than a hundred years old! 

You neither buy nor advise about contemporary art, then? 
If an artist lives to be one hundred, he may come into 
the Louvre. 

The Musée Nationale de I’ Art Moderne buys from living 
French artists only? 

It buys contemporary paintings. But not drawings— 
more’s the pity! One day there will be a big gap for the 
louvre. My successor will have to pay large sums for 
twentieth century drawings. You see, the Musée Na- 
tionale has not much money. It buys paintings to hang 
on the walls for best effect; and there is no Study 
Room for drawings as you have here. 

Are all French people natural art lovers? 

I would say, Yes! They may not all be educated but 
by instinct it is natural for French people to love art. 
Most secondary schools now give courses on French 
‘rt—the important names. 

And the Louvre? Does it have a Department of Education, 
give lectures and gallery tours? 

lectures, yes! There is much demand for them and we 
have a Service Educatif and many gallery tours con- 
ducted by the students of the Ecole du Louvre. The old 
guides who solicited business from visitors to the 
Musée, and knew little or nothing, have left because of 
this educational service. We are now concentrating for 
the past five years on young people. 

What was the reception for the Nineteenth Century French 
Paintings and Drawings From American Collections ex- 
hibition, held in Paris last Spring? 

Enthusiastic! To the last day, people lined up. On 
Monday after the exhibition closed people were almost 


on their knees begging to be allowed to enter. About 
240,000 bought admission—the largest number ever 
attending an exhibition in the Orangerie. Everyone 
was saying, “Go at lunch hour between twelve and 
two.” And all did... for awhile. Even Mr. Schnie- 
wind, arriving June 9th in the morning with an officer 
of the American Embassy could not get through the 
crowd, and they had to enter a side door with special 
permission. It was a well-chosen show. And a most 
interesting catalogue. 

We are impressed that your selection for our exhibition oy 
French Drawings goes back to the thirteenth century—a 
remarkable age for a drawing, seven hundred years! Are 
Old Master drawings still to be found in by-ways in 
Europe? Do they continue to turn up in unexpected 
places? 

It does happen—in the provinces. But the private col- 
lections are on the whole known today. If the curator 
of a provincial museum makes such a find he does not 
tell the Louvre! And these museums receive sometimes 
large donations of local collections. In Montpellier, for 
example, two large collections are owned—one by the 
Musée and the other by the School of Medicine; for, 
you see, these two collectors hated each other and 
would not see their collections go to the same place. I 
have brought four drawings from Montpellier and it is 
their first time out. 

The art museums of France—are they private, city-owned 
or government-supported? 

Paris has several city-supported museums of art. In 
the provinces there are twenty state-supported mu- 
seums, some of them started by private funds. There 
are no more private fortunes in France to continue the 
support, and the cities have had to take over. 

One of the most entrancing Old Master drawings, and 
among the earliest in the exhibition, is The Four Stations 
of Humanity by Bourdichon, showing primitive man, the 
poor man, the artisan, the rich man. Can you comment on 
its history? 

Bourdichon lived at the beginning of the Renaissance, 
yet worked entirely in the style of the Middle Ages. 
From the plan and execution of this four-part drawing 
you can see that he thought more or less in terms of 
the Middle Ages. When Bourdichon had reached an 
advanced age, he was named painter to Francis I, a 
young man then. Even though Francis was fond of 
Italian painters he wanted someone whose art was 
based on French tradition, and Bourdichon is so very 
French! I have written more about him in the catalogue 
notations of the exhibition. MAUDE KEMPER RILEY 
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THE SHAPIRO GIFT 


For the past few years a number of people 
round Chicago have been aware that Mr. Joseph 
R. Shapiro has been buying outstanding con- 
temporary prints. Now and then a red “sold” 
mark would appear in an exhibition (‘Joe 
Shapiro bought it”), and from time to time a 
group of lithographs would find their way to 
the walls of the Cliff Dwellers’ Club where Mr. 
Shapiro headed the Art Committee. Some of us 
had the opportunity of seeing the growing col- 
lection in his Oak Park home and came away 
with a sense of its distinction. This distinction 
lay not only in choosing some of the best 
prints by the best known of the living but in 
buying the work of younger contemporaries. 

One day last December, Mr. Shapiro walked 
into the office of the Curator of Prints and 
Drawings and said simply, “I am going to give 
you my print collection.” Mr. Schniewind was 
not only happy but somewhat surprised. He 
knew how the collector had built it up through 
the years and how much he enjoyed it. But the 
donor went on to say that he wanted to share 
his prints; he felt they were seen by too few 
people as long as they remained in his home. 

When completed (it will be given over the 
years), the gift will run to about 350 items. 
“Items” is a cold description of the exciting 
riches it contains. There are almost sixty etch- 
ings and lithographs by Chagall, including 
plates from illustrations to Gogol’s “Dead 
Souls,”’ the “Fables” of La Fontaine and the 
Bible. Eleven lithographs by Matisse are espe- 
cially welcome; Matisse has been lightly rep- 
resented in the print collection until now and 
the artist’s recent death has sent collectors 
scurrying after everything he did. A wonder- 
ful series of etchings and lithographs by Pi- 
casso, a number by Braque, fine impressions by 
Bonnard, Vuillard as well as by contemporary 
Mexicans—these are some of the other high- 
lights of the discriminating gift. 

But also in Mr. Shapiro’s collection you will 
find Chicagoans Emil Armin, David Bekker, 
Medard Klein and Misch Kohn as well as 


younger School of Paris printmakers, Clavé 
and Estéve. 
It was most interesting to us to discover that 
the donor had included a group of color etch- 
ings of Jules Pascin. At the moment there is a 
new interest in Pascin’s work but these have 
been safe in Mr. Shapiro’s possession for 
several years. 
And among the etchings by Rouault from the 
famous “‘Miserere”’ series is a plate retouched 
by hand. There is another rare, unpublished 
plate by Rouault in the group. Prints by the 
Impressionists and a delightful series of etch- 
ings by Suzanne Valadon, onetime model of 
Degas and mother of Utrillo whose prints are 
not nearly as well known as they should be, fill 
other gaps in the modern collection. 
All in all, it is a most catholic—and carefully 
chosen—group and shows that Mr. Shapiro 
who long ago began his collecting by buying 
reproductions and then discarding them in 
favor of original prints has everywhere exer- 
cised his sense of adventure. 
One may ask, how will these prints be used? 
After all it is the donor’s wish that he may in- 
crease the enjoyment of the collection by shar- 
ing it with others. The answer is, first, the 
Print Study Room where visitors may sit round 
a table and study, or merely look through, 
boxes of original prints. The Shapiro Collection 
will soon be available to the public in this way. 
Students from the School of the Art Institute 
as well as from other art schools and universi- 
ties will find great use for them. More casual 
visitors may drop in and spend an hour with 
Picasso or Chagall as a printmaker. Often, col- 
lectors contemplating a purchase of their own 
come by to compare with ours the impression 
they may be considering. 
Then, from time to time, a gallery in the 
Print rooms will be filled with Mr. Shapiro’ 
prints. The first selection of these, including 
some of the rarest and most exciting, will go on 
view this fall in one of the Print galleries. 
Meanwhile, our deep appreciation for this 
splendid gift and the spirit in which it we 
given. DANIEL CATTON RICE 
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Odalisque with Bowl 
of Fruit, lithograph, 
by Henri Matisse. 
The Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph R. Shapiro 
Collection 
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BATHERS by Edgar-Hilaire-Germain Degas (1834-1917) 


A certain amount of vagueness, not to say 
mystery, surrounds the last period of Degas’s 
art. Around 1885 the artist began to withdraw 
from life. He was seldom seen at the theatre or 
race-course; his appearances in the fashion- 
able salons where his wit had been both feared 
and applauded were now less frequent. He began 
to quarrel with his fellow artists and to bury 
himself in his studio, angrily shutting the door 
in the face of his would-be admirers. Only in 
the art galleries or auction rooms would his 
sharp profile suddenly emerge, squinting at a 
picture or bidding a fantastically high price for 
some drawing by Ingres. 

Not that he stopped working. If anything he 
increased the tempo of his production, paint- 
ing, drawing, making monotypes—and now 
sculpture—at a furious rate. Almost daily a 
model sat for him. But no longer did he dress 
her in the shimmering finery of the ballet. Now 
he turned to the nude. And what a nude! For the 
poise and grace of his early vision he began to 
substitute a rugged force. The body is twisted, 
pulled, turned, contorted with a new violence. 
Always it is seen in movement; and as he 
progressed with these studies the movement 
grows more exaggerated. The harmonies of clas- 
sicism, so long admired in the tradition of 
Ingres, are abandoned as Degas seizes the vision 
of a woman stepping from her bath or flinging 
herself down on a chair. 

Critics of Degas have explained this obses- 
sion of his later years in various ways. Some 
have linked it with Degas’s beginnings, recall- 
ing that he started with the feminine nude, and 
linking his new concentration on the theme 
with his early studies from Italian and classical 
art. Others have plausibly connected it with 
Degas’s well-known misanthropy, pointing out 
that there is a streak of cruelty in this later 
development. None has suggested that the 
artist was seriously working towards a great 
composition in which all his research would 
some day culminate. But the more one studies 
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this final phase, the more obvious such an ex- 
planation becomes. It seems clear that Degas 
was dreaming of a major painting which would 
sum up all he had discovered in more than four 
decades of creation. 

The theme was to be of bathers—nude 
figures placed out-of-doors as the old masters 
had conceived them, a grand pagan composi- 
tion. The older he grew the more Degas turned 
away from the colder classical treatment of the 
Florentines to the pulsing colors and broad 
handling of the Venetians. But he realized, be- 
ing a man of his time, that he must give it a 
modern direction. As he told Walter Sickert 
—one of his rare visitors during the nineties— 
this major work was to be of peasant women 
by a stream. And the picture he showed Sickert 
on the easel was like this, and even had a dog 
frolicking with the figures. 

Another—and more developed—treatment 
of the idea in pastel has just come to the Art 
Institute, the gift of Nathan Cummings. It is a 
large painting called Bathers, some 44°% x 45% 
inches in size and shows, even in its unfinished 
state, all of Degas’s organizing power and bril- 
liant simplifications. Unknown until after the 
artist’s death when the contents of his studio 
were sold at auction, it was bought by Ambroise 
Vollard, the dealer in modern art and exhibited 
only once in Paris in 1936. Until now such a 
painting was lacking in our splendid group of 
works by Degas, a group which ranks next to 
that of the Louvre and the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. Mr. Cummings’ gift rounds out Degas’s 
representation in Chicago and gives us a 
strange and fascinating composition. 

Four figures, skillfully placed so that each 
echoes and interweaves with the others are 
seen in large scale. Strongly modeled in color, 
outlined vividly in charcoal, these figures bulge 
from the frame, giving an effect of bas-relief. 
By this time all trace of prettiness and finish— 
elements which sometime disfigure Degas’ 
ballet scenes—have evaporsted. Here he is it- 
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Bathers, pastel, 44%" x 
45%", by Edgar Degas 
(1834-1917). Gift of Nathan 


Cummings 


terested in the interplay of large forms. No 
longer is there any individuation. The bodies 
turn, move and relate rhythmically in a great 
gesture which only a master draughtsman could 
control. Faces are slurred or hidden; it is the 
human figure, alone, with the complex twist 
and sense of weight that triumphs. 

To build such a picture Degas made several 
preliminary sketches of single figures. Then he 
combined them into this powerful pattern. One 
can follow his method by noting that the first 
outlines were lightly sketched. Had they been 
left in this state one would have had a strong, 
simple design, linear in effect. But now Degas 
begins to paint with his colored chalks. Broad 
strokes are carried across the outlines; interior 
modeling is suggested by stroking and rubbing 
the surfaces. Lights emerge in one color, 
shadows are placed in complementary tones. 
Here and there the outline is blurred to sug- 


gest the rounding of a back or leg while strong 
jabbings of charcoal, almost like strokes of a 
chisel, carve out the form. Always a rounded 
mass is opposed to an abrupt angle, giving the 
scheme a strength it would otherwise lack. 

Somewhere in the process the picture which 
had been first planned as a narrow frieze could 
no longer contain the thrust of the figures. So 
the artist enlarged his composition, adding 
strips at top and bottom to make an almost 
square format. This immediately increased the 
sense of space. Distance is suggested at the top. 
An effect of sky and sunset is lightly developed 
while the foreground is now sharply tilted as 
Degas had once tilted his ballet scenes. 

At this period he was increasingly concerned 
with rich and surprising harmonies of color. 
He began to collect Persian rugs and Hindu 
miniatures, seeking new combinations of pre- 
cious hues. Here the roses and oranges and 
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pinks and tans are contrasted with the blue of 
the stockings in the right-hand figure, and the 
green of the grass and lapis lazuli of the stream. 
Curiously there is little sense of outdoor light. 
The glow that comes out from the picture is 
an unearthly glow, the light of the studio rather 
than the light of day. Degas was never a land- 
scape painter and here landscape is merely an 
accessory to the figures and here Degas stopped. 

Why didn’t he go on? Why did he abandon 
so promising a design? Why is there no further 
development of this “modern pastoral”? One 
may guess that the reasons were both physical 
and psychological. By the mid-nineties Degas 
was haunted by increasing blindness. He had 
attacks of vertigo when his whole world black- 
ed out, when he cried in pain because he could 
no longer see. When Mrs. Havemeyer, the 
enthusiastic collector of his work, at this time 
showed Degas an early ballet picture, he set it 
down sadly with the comment, “I couldn’t do 
that today!’ Was the painter aware that he 
lacked the eyesight to carry this idea to com- 
pletion? Did he give it up because it was phy- 
sically impossible to go on? 

Or did Degas towards the end of his life 
suffer from a failure of nerve? He had largely 
withdrawn from life, become almost a hermit 
in the center of Paris. Perhaps it is not wrong 
to suppose that his very isolation drove him to 
start but seldom finish the great ideas that 
continued to play through his mind. 

Whatever the cause, these last works have 
a grandeur and force which many of the earlier, 
more fragile pictures lack. They show Degas as 
a supreme painter rather than only a super- 
lative draughtsman. They project a new kind of 
drawing, broad, vital and even rough in han- 
dling which connects him with the aspirations 
of the next century. Color is fused with line, 
in a fresh expressiveness typical no longer of 
nineteenth century nuances but of our time. 

From this Bathers, Matisse and the fauves 
could have learned. Matisse’s Blue Nude of a 
decade later takes up where Degas left off. 
With such works the onetime impressionist 
and classicist enters modern art. 

DANIEL CATTON RICH 
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TOULOUSE-LAUTREC EXHIBITION 


In the planning stage at this time is a mem- 
orable exhibition of the work of Henri de 
Toulouse-Lautrec. The Art Institute is co- 
operating with the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art to bring from abroad the greatest assembly 
ever achieved in this country of the work of 
this poignant recorder of life at The Turn of 
the Century, in Paris. Chicago’s exhibition will 
be held in East Wing Galleries January 10 
through February 15, and the material will 
then return to the Toulouse-Lautrec Museum 
at Albi, the old Languedoc city in the South 
of France where Lautrec was born, from which 
the greater part of the loans were made. Special 
French movies reflecting the atmosphere of the 
Gay Nineties will be shown, and the Art Insti- 
tute’s own impressive collection of paintings, 
prints, drawings and posters will be added to 
the extent needed to give the desired picture of 
an era, and of a great artist whose brief span 
of life still touches ours as though it were but 
yesterday. 

Lautrec died of too much living at the age of 
37 at his home in Malromé in September, 1901. 
Paris had been the scene of the flowering of his 
most unusual gifts, at a most colorful period in 
Parisian life. Among his associates were: Oscar 
Wilde, Whistler, Gustave Eiffel, Guy de Mau- 
passant, Massenet, the Baron Haussmann, 
Sarah Bernhardt playing Phédre and Cléopatre, 
Aristide Bruant, Zola, Dreyfus, Clemenceau; 
and Degas, Seurat and the other post impres- 
sionists, of which he is classified as one. Among 
those works of Lautrec to be seen in Philadel- 
phia and Chicago, and never before shown in 
the United States, is a portrait of Van Gogh 
lent by Vincent’s nephew to the exhibitions. 

It will be seen that this high born, but phy- 
sically deformed son of France missed nothing 
of the flavor of Paris and environs. Into his 
paintings and drawings of the cafés, the race 
track, the circus, the brothels; of the opera- 
goers, the politicians, authors, music hall stars 
and choruses (Can-Can girls), he infused an 
immortflity that makes this Bohemian world 
live on forever, through his loving view. 
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CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 


Paintings by Chicago Artists 


The Art Rental and Sales Gallery, a project of the 
Woman’s Board, is this year placing emphasis on the 
sale of the work of Chicago artists from their gallery on 
the first floor of the Art Institute. The art rental service 
was opened last October to make available for rent at a 
monthly fee of five to twenty-five dollars, paintings, 
sculpture and prints valued as high as five hundred 
dollars. Requests to turn rentals into sales were fre- 
quent last year, resulting in a change of name for the 
gallery and a system of display that will make purchase 
as easy to accomplish as “‘on approval” renting. 

With Christmas in mind, the Art Rental and Sales 
Gallery called upon its artists to submit for approval 
works priced up to one hundred dollars. These will 
form a four-day Christmas Sale and Exhibition begin- 
ning November 30 and lasting through December 3. 


Museum Christmas Cards 


As always, the Museum Store will make an early show- 
ing of Christmas Cards bearing appropriate reproduc- 
tions of works of art in the collections. Two of the 1955 
cards are reproduced on this page showing the range of 
subject in the fifteen-to-twenty cent bracket. Others are 
priced at five cents and none are over twenty-five. 


Membership as a Gift 


Members frequently give Membership in the Art Insti- 
tute as a Christmas present. A Christmas folder with 
the Membership card enclosed goes with each order, 
and is guaranteed to be received by Christmas if ordered 
ahead of time. Newcomers to Chicago value such a gift, 
as does a young person or couple or a retired friend 
who would enjoy our many and varied programs. A 
subscription to the Quarterly is included with either 
the Annual Membership at $10 or a Life Membership 
which is $100. 


Christmas Music 


Christmas music from around the world, a program by 
the Glee Club of The School of The Art Institute, will 
be given twice in Fullerton Hall. First concert is 
Wednesday, November 30 at 3:15 p.m. Second is on 
Sunday, December 4 at 3:15 p.m. The accompanist is 
Earl Mitchell and Charles Fabens Kelley conducts. 


The Nativity, engraving, by Martin Schongauer (1435- 
1491), gift of Mrs. Potter Palmer, is reproduced on one of 
the 1955 Christmas cards in the Museum Store 


a merry christmas 
and a happ} 


Toulouse-Lautrec a (Carter H. Harrison Fund), 
made in 1896 for May Belfort’s Christmas party. Here it is 
reproduced as a card, for sale at 20 cents 
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Exhibitions 
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Loan Exhibition of French Drawings 


Drawings of seven centuries by great French masters selected from numerous European museums by 
Mme. Jacqueline Bouchot-Saupique, Curator of Drawings of the Louvre. The accompanying catalogue 
describing the 180 subjects was published by the Art Institute which will circulate the exhibition to 
Minneapolis, Detroit and San Francisco in the winter and spring. The French Government is sponsor- 


ing the exhibition. 
East Wing Galleries: October 13—November 27 


Toulouse-Lautrec Exhibition 


Loan exhibition of paintings, drawings, prints, posters and memorabilia from the Museum at Albi and 
private collections abroad, plus material from the Art Institute’s own extensive collection of the work 
of this famed 19th century French artist. 


East Wing Galleries: January 10—February 15 
Selections from the Mr. and Mrs. Joseph R. Shapiro Collection 


A large and valuable collection of prints by modern artists given recently by these Chicago collectors 
includes particularly welcome subjects by Matisse, Chagall and Rouault, and most of the famed etchers 


and lithographers of the modern world. 
Gallery 11: November 18—Indefinite 


Selections from the Bequest of Curt Valentin 


A gift of drawings and prints from the estate of the late New York dealer includes works by Klee, 
Matisse, Moore, Picasso, Sutherland, Ensor, Kirchner, Miré and Braque. 


Galleries 13 and 16: December 19—Indefinite 
Helen C. and Frank W. Gunsaulus Memorial Collection of Japanese 
Surimono 


A special selection of the finest surimono (cards for special occasions) from the bequest of Miss 


Gunsaulus. 
Gallery H-5: November 11—December 11 


Japanese Prints by Okumura Masanobu 


A selection of woodcuts in the Clarence Buckingham Collection by one of the leading artists of the 


18th century. 
Gallery H-5: December 16—January 29, 1956 


Contemporary Chinese Paintings by Chiang Er-Shih 


Chiang Er-Shih is a contemporary Chinese landscape painter who has achieved an enviable reputation 
both in his own country and in fegue for his mastery of the various styles of brushwork of the old 


masters. He interprets his ideas in whatever technique seems best suited to his subject. J 
Gallery H-9: November 1—December 15 


Presenting the Art Institute’s Picassos 


For the first time all of Picasso’s paintings owned by the Art Institute are being shown together. 
Gallery of Art Interpretation: Through December 10 


Exhibition of Recent Work by Rico Lebrun 


In the last year or two the artist has completely changed his style and works on very large areas, 


often in collage. 
Gallery of Art Interpretation: Mid-December—February 29, 1956 
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Photographs by Aaron Siskind 


One of the country’s most important creative photographers, in a one-man exhibition of work pro- 


duced during the last five years. 


Photographs by William Garnett 


Gallery 5, Main Floor: November 15—January 1, 1956 


Original photographer in selection of works all of which were taken in aerial perspective. 
Gallery 5, Main Floor: January 15—March 1, 1956 


Velvet Cope, Venice, Italy ca. 1500. The Lucy M. Buckingham Collection 
The velvet of this cope is a special type and quality reserved for the use of Venetian Senators. 


Masterpiece of the Month for November 


Madonna and Child with Angels by Colijn de Coter 


A fine example of the work of one of the best known Flemish painters, the painting was done about 


1500 and is part of the Mr. & Mrs. Martin A. Ryerson Collection. 


MUSEUM EDUCATION EXPANDING 


The first move in a major reorganization of the Insti- 
tute’s informal educational activity has brought about 
changes in the fall program of events for Members. 
Some long-established features have been temporarily 
suspended, others offered in simplified form. To clear 
the ground for reorganization, the Monday Art Hobbies 
and How To Ride Them has been discontinued. The 
Friday afternoon Fullerton Hall series and the Friday 
evening Exhibition Promenades have been suspended 
during this transitional period. 

George D. Culler, newly appointed Director of Mu- 
seum Education, points out that our situation is like 
that of the city when it blocks off streets to build an 
expressway—we are imposing a temporary reduction 
of service in order to build a solid foundation for an 
expanded program of activity in the future. 

The first outlines of the new structure may be 
glimpsed in the present program. The Tuesday gallery 
talks, which bring experts from the curatorial staff 
into the galleries to interpret the collections under 
their care, gives Members the opportunity to attend a 
series through which they may gain a broader knowl- 
edge of some important phases in art. This fore- 
shadows the creation of short, lively and informal 
lecture and discussion classes on many aspects of the 
arts of the past and present. New also is the move to 
bring to Chicago outstanding personalities from the 
art world to discuss their areas of interest. Wolfgang 
Stechow of Oberlin College and Agnes Mongan, 
Assistant Director of the Fogg Art Museum have 
talked on French Drawing; John Rewald, international 
authority on modern French painting and author of 


Masterpiece of the Month for December 


The History of Impres- 
sionism will speak in 
February on The Con- 
temporaries of Toulouse- 
Lautrec. Further, the 
move made this fall to 
open to the public some 
events formerly limited 
to Members’ attendance 
is only the first step in 
the designing of a finer 
and more varied pro- 
gram both for Members 
and the community at 
large. This step will be 
followed by the creation 
of activities, daytime and evening, which will offer 
definite new advantages to Members and _ their 
families. 

The reorganization has made necessary the sched- 
uling of the popular Art Through Travel lectures on 
Sundays only, when Members and public may profit 
alike. Realizing that many Chicagoans, interested in 
foreign lands or planning a trip abroad, desire inter- 
pretation of the art treasures of other lands, the 
museum plans as quickly as possible to develop new 
resources to meet this need. 

Careful long-range planning for a better educational 
future cannot be done hastily. But we hope that the 
Members will look forward with us to a larger, more 
interesting and varied program. In this planning Mr. 
Culler will welcome all constructive suggestions from 
the Members which will aid him in determining the 
directions of our educational activity. 


George D. Culler, Direc- 
tor of Museum Education 
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Fall and Winter of 1955 


CALENDAR OF ACTIVITIES FOR MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 


MONDAYS 
A SPECIAL COURSE . under direction of Patricia 
Riddle 


2:00 P.M. 


JAPANESE FLORAL ART, in the Members’ Studio, fourth floor 
A course in making flower arrangements in the Oriental 
manner. 


November 21, 28 

December 5, 12, 19 
This course requires registration and $10.00 tuition. Sign up 
in the Museum Education office after November 7. 


TUESDAYS 
GALLERY TALKS . by members of the staff 


11:00 AM. 


A SERIES OF GALLERY TALKS ON THE AMERICAN 
COLLECTIONS, in gallery specified 

In some instances slides will be used in the gallery or an 
adjacent gallery. 


November 15 American Romantic Painters of the 
19th Century 
Frederick A. Sweet and George D. Culler 
in Galleries 51 and 52 
22 The American Realists 
Frederick A. Sweet in Gallery 53 
29 Contemporary American Painting 
Katharine Kuh and George D. Culler in 
Gallery 25 


THE STARTING POINT . conducted by George D. 
Culler with members of the staff 


A series of gallery explorations in which the first steps in 
understanding and enjoying a work of art will be demonstrated 
and explained in clear and simple terms. While each talk will 
be complete in itself, the series may be attended as a class 
which is designed to answer some of the layman’s most 
pressing questions: 


January 10 What is a work of art, and what is it 
supposed to do? 
In Gallery 42 


17 Why do we understand some 


Why do styles in art change? 
In Galleries 38, 39, 40 


24 Are works of art supposed to med 
something? What kinds of mew 


ings are involved? 


In Gallery 25 


31 How can we make for ourselves g 
judgments about art works? § 


important is it to do so? 


In Gallery 32 
ADULT SKETCH CLASS . under direction of 
rne 
5:45 P.M. 


DRAWING FROM LIFE, in Fullerton Hall 


A studio course for ep oe and regulars. Simple materi 
tt 


may be purchased at the door. 


November 15, 22, 29 
December 6, 13 
January 10, 17, 24, 31 


Drawings are displayed for criticism and Honorable Me 


tions are given. Class ends at 7:30 P.M. 


WEDNESDAYS 


nga SKETCH CLASS . under direction of Bri 
er 


10:00 A.M. 
DRAWING FROM LIFE, in Fullerton Hall 


A studio course for beginners and regulars. Simple ma’ 
may be purchased at the door. 
November 16, 23, 30 
December 7, 14 
January 11, 18, 25 


12:30 P.M. 


LAUTREG PRINTS AND POSTERS, in Fullerton Hall 


The prints and posters of Toulouse-Lautrec will be preset 
by projection in Fullerton Hall during the Lautrec exhibiti 
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OPEN EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR Weekdays 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. * Sundays and Holidays 12 to 5 
LIBRARIES OF ART AND ARCHITECTURE Mondays through Fridays 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


CAFETERIA Mondays through Saturdays 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
MATHER ROOM (table service) Mondays through Fridays 11:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 


January 
February 


11, 18, 25 
1, 8, 15 


This is not a lecture—it is, rather, an experience in looking 
.. You are invited to leaf through a portfolio of graphic 
works by the great modern master. 


FRIDAYS 


GALLERY TALKS . by members of the museum 
staff and guest lecturers 


12:15 P.M. 


SHORT GALLERY TALKS on current exhibitions, in gallery 


November 18 


December 9 


January 13 


20 


French Decorative Arts Related to the 


Drawings 
Hans Huth in East Wing Galleries 


Contemporary Chinese Paintings 


Jack Sewell in Gallery H-9 


The Lithographic Techniques of Tou- 
louse-Lautrec 

Max Kahn in East Wing Galleries 

The Moulin Rouge of Toulouse-Lau- 
trec 

Daniel Catton Rich in East Wing Gal- 
leries 

Toulouse-Lautrec and Edgar Degas 

Margaret Dangler in East Wing Gal- 
leries 


ILUSTRATED LECTURES . by members of the 
museum staff and guest lecturers 


6:30 P.M. 


SPECIALIZED LECTURES, in Fullerton Hall 


November 18 
December 2 


January 13 


Film Program 

Highlights of the Andes 

Alan R. Sawyer 

Toulouse-Lautrec and the Art of the 
Poster 

Alan M. Fern (Instructor in the Human- 
ities, University of Chicago) 

Film Program 

Observers of the Human Comedy: 
Goya, Daumier, Toulouse-Lautrec 
George D. Culler 


SATURDAYS 


CLASSES FOR CHILDREN—THE RAYMOND FUND 
- under direction of Addis Osborne 


10:30 A.M. 


SPECIAL JANUARY—FEBRUARY SKETCH CLASSES FOR 
CHILDREN, ages 6 to 16, in Fullerton Hall 


January 7 Special Sketch Class I 
14 Special Sketch Class II 
21 = Special Sketch Class III 
28 Special Sketch Class IV 


Materials available at door. No registration. 


11:30 a.m. 


DRAWING DEMONSTRATIONS AND SLIDES FOR 
CHILDREN, in Fullerton Hall 


November 19 Great Journey 
26 A Leader 

December 3. The Christmas Story in Art 
10 An Artist’s Dream 


SUNDAYS 


LECTURES . by Dr. Dudley Crafts Watson, for the 
general public. Admission 80 cents. Members ad- 


mitted free. 


2:30 P.M. AND 4:00 P.M. 
ART THROUGH TRAVEL, in Fullerton Hall 


November 20 Folklore and Fiestas of Mexico 
Folklore and Fiestas of Mexico 

No Program 

11 Spain: From Granada to the Monserrat 
Spain: From Granada to the Monserrat 
The Art and Life of Japan 

15. The Art and Life of Japan 

From Bangkok to Bali 

From Bangkok to Bali 


NOTES 

The spring term for the popular Members’ Studio will begin 
in February. Schedule of class dates will be announced in 
Spring Quarterly. 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS 


To Artists of Chicago and Vicinity 


The 59th Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago 
and Vicinity will be held from March 8 through 
April 12, 1956. Prospectus and entry blanks will be 
mailed out the end of November. Entry cards must 
be returned not later than Friday, December 30, 1955. 
Requests for blanks should be made to Miss Helen 
Perce, Exhibition Assistant. 


Chicago Art Events 


Art events in Chicago and Vicinity are many, and ever 
increasing. The Art Institute publishes quarterly a 
handsome folded sheet in two colors suitable for post- 
ing, yet easy to carry. It gives all the data necessary 
for visiting exhibitions of art in all museums, galleries, 
universities and art associations in Chicago and sub- 
urbs, including Milwaukee. 

To obtain a subscription to the Chicago Exhibitions 
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A very welcome gift of the 
Woman’s Board of 
48 benches specially designed 
fer The Art Institute by 
Florence Knoll of the Knoll 
Associates. Cushioned in 
foam rubber covered with 
durable horsehair, they are 
distributed throughout the 
painting and drawing gal- 
leries and the main lobby. 
Mrs. Tiffany Blake, retirin, 
President and Mrs. Leigh B 
Block, new President of the 
Woman's Board show how to 
relax in a picture gallery 


Calendar, send $1 for 8 issues (two years) to Editor of 
the Exhibitions Calendar, care of The Art Institute. 
Sample copies at 15 cents each are obtainable at the 
Museum Store, Adams Street entrance. 


Membership Expanding 
In late summer of this year, Members were asked to 
contribute lists of friends who they felt would enjoy 
membership in the Art Institute, and by mid-October 
2,250 Members had recommended 13,000 persons. 
They also made many helpful suggestions for stimulat- 
ing interest in membership. To those who submitted 
their lists before the deadline date of September 1, a 
portfolio of Renoir reproductions of paintings in the 
Art Institute was sent in appreciation of their help. 
These lists were carefully checked for duplication, 
and against our membership, and 11,000 new possibili- 
ties were sent letters, inviting them to join. With about 
half these letters in the mail, tabulations show that the 
Art Institute has already gained 349 new Annual 
Members gnd 52 Life Members. 
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THE GOODMAN THEATRE 
Members’ Series: 

December, 1955 

The Rainmaker 


| Comedy by N. Richard Nash. America is too young to 
| have given birth to more than a few legendary 
figures. Of these Paul Bunyan is undoubtedly the most 
famous. There is also Johnny Appleseed. Along now 
comes Mr. Nash and introduces a new one, The Rain- 
maker. The play is sensitive, romantic, and also a 
charming comedy. 
Dec. 2 & 3; 6-10; 13-18 
(Tuesdays & Thursdays curtain at 7:30. 

All other days curtain at 8:30) 
Matinee Thursday, Dec. 15—2:00 p.m. curtain 


January, 1956 


Redemption 


| Drama by Leo Tolstoy, a gigantic figure in the 
| European literary scene of the Nineteenth Century. 
He is best known for his novels “War and Peace” 
and “Anna Karenina.” 
Jan. 6 & 7; 10-14; 17-22 
(Tuesdays & Thursdays curtain at 7:30 

All other days curtain at 8:30) 
Matinee Thursday, Jan. 19—2:00 p.m. curtain 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 

presents Saturday-Sunday Matinees 
November and December 

The Prince and the Pauper 


Mark Twain's immortal story, now being presented in 
the Children’s Theatre will continue to play on the 
following days: 

Saturdays Nov. 19-Dec. 17 at 2:30 p.m. 

Sundays Nov. 20—Dec. 18 at 3:00 p.m. 

Extra morning performance Saturday Nov. 26 at 
10:30 a.m. 


December, 1955, January and February, 1956 


The Three Bears 


The perennial favorite of the Children’s Theatre. 
Bringing up a child may be a difficult task. But bring- 
ing up a cub in the way he should go may be not only 
difficult, but very amusing. 
Christmas holiday performances: Fri., Dec. 23 at 2:30 
p.m.; Thurs., Dec. 29 at 2:30 p.m.; Fri., Dec. 30 at 
2:30 p.m. 
Saturdays Jan. 7-Feb. 18 at 2:30 p.m. 
Sundays Jan. 8—Feb. 19 at 3:00 p.m. 
| Extra morning performance Saturday Jon. 28 at 
10:30 a.m. 


| 


ANDEAN EXPEDITION 


Alan R. Sawyer, Assistant Curator of Decorative Arts 
who is in charge of the ancient Peruvian collections of 
the Art Institute, returned October first from a four- 
month trip to South America. He made this trip in order 
to familiarize himself firsthand with the land which 
produced the great art objects in his care, and to study 
the most famous collections of Andean art in Peru. Mr. 
Sawyer joined for approximately two months an ex- 
pedition in the Bolivian highlands headed by Dr. Alfred 
Kidder II of the University Museum, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

First stop was Mexico City for visits to Mexico’s 
National Museum and the famed pre-Columbian cere- 
monial center of Teotihuacan, then Guatemala City for 
its fine archeological museum. In Lima Mr. Sawyer was 
met by Dr. Louis M. Stumer, an archeologist working in 
the central coast of Peru under the auspices of the 
Heye Foundation of the American Indian. Dr. Stumer 
accompanied Mr. Sawyer in visits to many interesting 
ruins in the vicinity of Lima, and in journeys north and 
south along the Peruvian coast to the ancient home- 
lands of the Mochica and Nazca civilizations, whose 
2,000-year-old ceramic art is so well represented in the 
Gaffron and Cummings collections here in the Institute. 

Mr. Sawyer was greatly impressed by the richness of 
the collections at the Peruvian National Museum of 
Lima, of the great north coast collection of Sr. Rafael 
Larco Hoyle, and the incomparable south coast collec- 
tions of the Truell family in Ocucaja in the Ica Valley. 
He is convinced that from the standpoint of quality, 
our collections rank alongside the best in Peru. 

Toward the end of June, Mr. Sawyer left Peru for 
La Paz, Bolivia, where he joined Dr. Kidder’s expedi- 
tion. For ten weeks he participated in excavations at 
the ancient sites of Tiahuanaco and Churipa. The main 
purpose of the expedition was to obtain carbon samples 
with which to run radioactive Carbon 14 tests to estab- 
lish a chronology for these important pre-Inca civiliza- 
tions. The expedition also uncovered many interesting 
artifacts and architectural remains. Mr. Sawyer will 
give an account of his part in this expedition in the 
next Quarterly. 


NOTE ABOUT GOODMAN 

Permanent Reservations in the Members’ Series are 
still available. The charge will be made proportionate 
to the number of productions remaining. If a Member 
wishes to assure himself of a permanent and satis- 
factory seat on a preferred night, he can do so by call- 
ing the Box Office at CEntral 6-2337. 
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TRUSTEES AND OFFICERS 

Everett D. Graff, President; Percy B. Eckhart, Vice President; Lester Armour, Vice President; Frank B. 
Hubachek, Vice President; Homer J. Livingston, Treasurer; Cushman B. Bissell, William McCormick 
Blair, Mrs. Leigh B. Block, Leigh B. Block, Avery Brundage, Marshall Field, Jr., Earle Ludgin, Samuel 
A. Marx, eceke McCormick, ndrew McNally III, Walter P. Paepcke, William Wood Prince, Daniel 
Catton Rich, Edward Byron Smith, Arthur Wood, Frank H. Woods, George B. Young; Daniel 
Catton Rich, Director; Charles Fabens Kelley, " Assistant Director; Charles Butler, Business Manager; 


Lloyd W. Brown, Secretary 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 
Charles H. Worcester, Honorary President; Robert Allerton, Honorary Vice President; Russell Tyson, 
Honorary Vice President; Mrs. Tiffany Blake; Harold H. Swift 


EX OFFICIO 
Richard J. Daley, peers of the City of Chicago; Carl H. Chatters, Co ller of the City of Chi 
James H. Gately, President. Past ‘ark District; Le Roy Woodland, 1 Pork District 


OFFICERS OF THE WOMAN'S BOARD 

Mrs. Leigh B. Block, President; Miss Mar Fisher, Vice President; Mrs. Earl Kribben, Vice President; 
Mrs. Solomon B. Smith, Vice President; : Mrs. C. Phillip Miller, Secretary; Mrs. Samuel A. Marx, Treas- 
urer; Mrs. J. Harris Ward, Assistant Treasurer 


STAFF OF THE MUSEUM, SCHOOL AND GOODMAN THEATRE 

Daniel Catton Rich, Director and Curator of Painting 

Charles Fabens Kelley, Assistant Director and Curator of Oriental Art 

ee Butler, Business Manager 

d W. Brown, Secretary 
Richard P. Trenbeth, Assietant to the President in the Field ities 

ere Lutz, Executive Secreta 

Frederick A. Sweet, Curator of American Painti: 

Katharine Kuh, Curator of Modern Painting and pct) be chee and Gener of the Gallery of Art Interpretation 

Hans Huth, Research Curator 

Waltraut M. Van der Rohe, Research Assistant 

Margaret O. Gentiles, Associate Curator of Oriental Art and iow of the Clarence Buckingham 
Collection of Japanese Prints 

Jack Sewell, Assistant Curator of Oriental Art 

Meyric R. Rogers, Curator of Decorative Arts and Curator of Industrial Arts 

Mildred Davison, Associate Curator of Textiles 

Vivian Scheidemantel, Assistant Curator of Decorative Arts 

Alan R. Sawyer, Assistant Curator of Decorative Arts 

Carl O. Schniewind, Curator of Prints and Drawings 

Hugh Edwards, Assistant Curator of Prints and Drawings 

Harold Joachim, Assistant Curator ryt Prints and Drawings 

Ruth E. Schoneman, Librarian, the Ryerson and — Libraries 

Virginia Yarbro, Assistant Librarian, — 

George D. Culler, Director of Museum 

George Buehr, Associate Lecturer 

Addis Osborne, Associate Lecturer 

Dudley Crafts Watson, Membership Lecturer 

Margaret F. Bush, Museum Registrar and Keeper of the Archives 

J. Francis McCabe, Superintendent of Buildings 

Carl G. Greene, Assistant Superintendent of Buildings 

Peter J. Pollack, Public Relations Counsel and Curator of Photograph 

Maude Kemper Riley, Editor of Publications and Head of Television Programming 


Maurice Gnesin, Head of The Goodman Theatre and the School of Drama 
Mary Agnes Doyle, Assistant Head of the School of Drama 

Walter Ma artini, Business Manager of The Goodman Theatre 
Louise Dale Spoor, Producer in Charge of Children’s Theatre 
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Braque, Georges, Nude, oil on canvas, 1925 
Chagall, Marc, The Musician, drypoint 
Culler, George D., photograph 
Degas, Edgar, Bathers, pastel 4 
Delacroix, Eugene, Combat Between the Giaour and the Pasha, oil. . . . 
Géricault, Théodore, Horatius Cocles, pen and sepia wash 
Ingres, J. A. D.: 
The Engineer Mallet, pencil, 1809 . 
Portrait of Miss Harvey, pencil 
Izis, photograph by 
La Tour, Quentin de, Self Portrait, pastel 
Levine, Jack: 
The Trial, oil on canvas, 1953-54 
Drawings for The Trial 
Masterpieces of Japanese Prints: 
Kwaigetsudd Dohan, Courtesan Playing With a Cat, ca. 1715 
Utamaro, The Rising Sun and Tsukuda Island 
Masanobu, A Court Lady, ca. 1715 
Kiyomasu I, portrait of the actor, Dekijima Shégord. . .................... 
Moronobu, ca. 1690, (attributed to), On Parade in the Yoshiwara 
Shunshdé, The Actor, Nakaz6 I, 1775 
Hiroshige, Travellers in the Snow, ca. 1840 
Katsukawa Shunshd, Otani Hiroji Making Up, 1778 
Manet, Edouard, A Cab, black crayon 
Matisse, Henri, Odalisque with Bowl of Fruit, lithograph 
McKinlock Court, photograph 
Metzinger, Jean, Nature Morte, oil on canvas, 1918 
Mintz, Harry, The Brooding City, oil on canvas 
Picasso, Pablo: + 
Mother and Child, oil on canvas, 1921 
Young Girl, lithograph, 1949 
Renoir, Pierre Auguste, Study for the Bathers, black and red crayon 


Sanctuary of Ocotlan, photograph of detail 
Schongauer, Martin, The Nativity, engraving 
School of the Art Institute, Design Class, photograph 
Sheene, Alice, Caster (one of a set of three), silver, 1701-2 
The Catalogue Raisonné of the Clarence Buckingham Collection of 
Japanese Prints 
Tobey, Mark, Above the Earth, gouache, 1953 
Toulouse-Lautrec: 
At the Moulin Rouge, oil, 1892 
A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year, lithograph 
VanderBurgh, Cornelius (1652-1699), Caudle Cup, silver 
Watteau, Jean-Antoine, Sheet of Studies Showing Nine Heads, black, 
red and white crayon 
Woman’s Board Presidents (Mrs. Blake and Mrs. Block), photograph. . 
Zurbaran, Francisco De: 
Crucifixion, oil on canvas, 1627 
Detail of the Crucifixion 
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